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I. Introduction: Reprise of Our Former 
Systems-Theoretical Analysis of the 
International Political Economy 

This article constitutes the second report in 
a series of reflections on the systemic inter¬ 
linkages of global crises and represents again, an 
alternative view of the political economy, designed 
to critically appraise the complexities of crisis 
within the international political economy so that, if 
nothing else, debates surrounding solutions to 
global crises might be framed with greater respect 
paid to the sophistication required to address 
systemic issues. The first report addressed the 
following, perhaps curious, phenomena: when 
food prices reach a certain threshold, social 
unrest can be predicted with relative accuracy. 
This conclusion was reached empirically by 
scholars trained in modeling systemic phenomena 
at the New England Complex Systems Institute 
(NECSI)? We concluded, however, that the 
NECSI findings were lodged within conventional 
analyses of the political economy and thus, 
solutions posed to the findings were similarly 
conventional. Solutions proposed reform rather 
than systemic change to the current political 
economy with its accumulation regimes, which 
we also reported on. For us, reform measures 
only tinker with existing, generally status-quo, 
parameters of the political economy; they cannot 
alter the political economy that drives the current 
system of capital and which, ultimately, provides 
the basis for the wide range of phenomena 
experienced within the capital system. We raised 
this question: 

A reform-oriented solution to these growing 


problems emerges for NECSI, namely: solutions 
to problems in the international political economy 
include a re-regulation and restriction of 
commodity markets as well as a reduction in 
ethanol production. Considering systemic 
instability, however, will the implementation of 
structure-preserving buffers be adequate to the 
daunting realities ? 2 

We answered, and this is worth reporting at 
length: 

If the food crises are a result of the structure 
of the current political economy, then no reform 
measures will prove sufficient. A revolution in the 
very structure of the political economy that 
produces crises in the first place may prove to be 
the only viable solution. What is needed in these 
times of dire social crises are not buffers or 
structural reforms, but a political economy based 
on entirely different structures and regimes of 
accumulation. So, too, with the concepts at 
the base of such a systemic alternative political 
economy: our re-conceptualizations of political 
economy must respond to the deep, structural 
problems that lie at the base of capital as a global 
system in a time of structural (and no longer cycli¬ 
cal) crisis. What is required is a political economy 
poised to criticize the system of capital alongside 
an empirically informed, but systemic analysis of 
the energy dynamics behind a viable, systemic 
solution and its reproduction . 3 
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Announcements 


URPE Steering Committee 
Elections 2013 

The results are in for the 2013 Steering 
Committee elections. Ballots went out to 
every member in URPE and 58 ballots were 
mailed back to the National Office post¬ 
marked by the deadline of September 30, 
2013. The ballots were counted by Pat Duffy 
and Armagan Gezici on October 9, 2013. The 
following people were elected to three year 
terms running from Fall 2013 - Fall 2016: Erik 
Olsen, Paddy Quick, Ramaa Vasudevan, and 
Mati'as Vernengo. There were also three 
write-in votes cast. URPE would like to 
congratulate all who participated in this 
election. In addition, heartfelt thanks go out 
to Sara Burke, Laura Ebert, and Chris Rude for 
their years of service on the Steering 
Committee and continued involvement with 
URPE in the future. 

Dear URPE Members, 

As it is so important to our young members at 
this time of year, I will resend this reminder that 
there is a place on the URPE Web site that collects 
the jobs that go out over our listserve (and some¬ 
times a few more). Note the nonacademic jobs there 
in addition to the larger number of academic jobs, 
for those of you looking for something outside of 
academia. 

This is the time of each year when the job list¬ 
ings there are built up most. But from January to 

July or even August we usually get a small number 
of offers for one year positions that same year that 
have opened up (and some calls for adjunct posi¬ 
tions), and a few calls for nonacademic jobs for radi¬ 
cal political economists. So if you are looking for a 
job then, remember to check back to the site in the 
“off season.” 

In solidarity for the Steering Committee, 

A1 Campbell 


URPE Newsletter: Content Wanted 

The URPE newsletter is accepting submissions on an ongoing basis 
to be published in its quarterly print newsletter. Short articles, abstracts, 
reviews, etc. related to radical political economics or progressive 
organizing/ activism will all be considered for print. 

Please send all submissions electronically to Frances Boyes at 

franceskboyes@gmail.com. 

All submissions are subject to approval before printing. 
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The main thrust of these kinds of assessments 
results from the type of analysis we performed. 
Taking a nod from the systems-theoretical 
analyses of Robert Biel, 4 our general framework 
of systems-analysis makes the following 
assumptions, assumptions which inform, in turn, 
our view of the political economy, its dynamics, 
and thus, the kinds of solutions we propose to 
systemic crises: 

1. The current international political economy 
is a precise result of the conditions by which 
structured forms of energy, materials, and 
information flow through, and are reproduced in, 
our social system with its overarching logic of 
capital. 

2. Capital, in order to exist as a system, must 
continuously reproduce specific structures, over 
time, in order to maintain its integrity against 
perturbations from the environment. It allows for a 
range of accumulation regimes (whether 
mercantilist, Taylorist, etc.) to dominate this 
continual reproduction of input-output transfer. 
Simplifying things a bit, the system of capital is in 
all likelihood undergoing a neoliberal policy- 
dominated accumulation regime, which acts, to a 
degree, as a form of (attempted) control or agency 
over the dissipative dynamics of the system. 5 

3. The system of capital, in virtue of its 
structure, as with all systems, must dissipate or 
funnel entropy—a variety of waste products and 
unusable forms of energy—into its environment 
since it must engage in such forms of dissipation 
just in order to reproduce itself, again, as with all 
systems. These, then, are general dissipative 
dynamics of the system. See our first report for a 
more detailed explanation. 

4. When these structural components of a 
system are no longer reproducible, the system in 
question experiences an inter-linked set of crises 
and becomes highly susceptible to collapse. 6 As 
the system confronts such crises it breaks down 
and is flooded with entropy, energy that it can no 
longer convert into useful inputs and outputs 
required for its maintenance and functioning. 

5. Following 1-4, the political economy of the 
system of capital, including solutions to the crises 
it generates, can be understood by looking at the 
way the system of capital transforms inputs of 
energy, materials, and information in the service 
of reproducing its structurally necessary 


components as outputs. 7 What is required is 
analysis of the mechanisms of the reproduction of 
the system, especially in what Braudel (and 
Imannuel Wallerstein after him) referred to as the 
long duree—the point is to attain more concrete 
analytical results by examining long-term 
historical cycles and trends—of the system. 
Again, these mechanisms, dictated by structure, 
ought to be situated within the various 
accumulation regimes which attempt to force 
controls over the dissipative dynamics of the 
capital system. 

We then outlined the dominant inputs and 
outputs—the key structural features—of the 
capital system in its dynamic, reproductive 
dimension. Without restating these structural 
features, which are outlined in our first report, 
suffice it to say that the structural features of the 
system of capital determine this system to be a 
high-input system. That is, the system’s 
reproduction, the sustaining of its structure, 
requires very high quantities, tons of inputs of 
energy, materials, and information and a 
corresponding accumulation regime aimed at 
regulating the input-output flows. The system 
of capital—and certainly not the current 
accumulation regime—is not sustainable, even 
on its own terms—the terms of its own 
continual reproduction. Moreover, any functioning 
accumulation regime (along with the notion of 
political economy that theorizes the system) 
configured on such high-input parameters, must 
be configured in such a way that sustainability 
requirements demand high-input suppression of 
emerging crises. Finally, in our first report we 
agreed with Robert Biel’s theorization of a 
low-input alternative to capital’s high-input 
dynamics and cited his proposal for urban 
agriculture as a key low-input solution to issues in 
food (with prices, production, etc.) 8 We then 
outlined the central logic of Biel’s work on the 
dissipative system dynamics, an excellent 
theoretical frame for analyzing social systems and 
systemic crisis, which readers may wish to 
consult. 

It bears noting that, under a given 
accumulation regime, economic policies are also 
crucial inputs (and outputs) within the system. 
The system of capital is structurally- 
determined (a concept we cannot presently 
address for the space of this report) in a manner 
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that exceeds the capacity of forms of agent-based 
control to rigorously determine its future course 
(indeed the failure of forms of agent-based control 
to determine the course of systemic behavior is a 
structural feature of the capital system—even 
uniquely so compared against other orders of 
social reproduction (for instance, feudal, hunter- 
gatherer)). To make an obvious point, then, it is 
nonetheless the case that any policy devised to 
control the system is an input-output whose effects 
on the system must be considered. 

How can such a complex system be analyzed? 
One must give up the attempt to derive effects 
from causes in any linear progression; one must 
give up the notion that forms of agent-based 
control can, in fact, steer a system precisely 
designed to be uncontrollable as part of its very 
structure. As the entropy of the system of capital 
increases, these points become all the more 
precious. Following thinkers like Wallerstein and 
Biel, we are at a bifurcating moment in the 
system’s trajectory where increases in its entropy 
mean increases in its fragility and these mean 
increases in its non-predictability, viz. its future 
course. 

II. Climate Change and Violence 

Beginning from an appreciation of this last 
point, this essay cites another trend, which, on 
the terms of conventional analysis, seems to 
defy logic. Climate change can be linked 
systemically—if not causally—to outbreaks of 
violence. In a system based on high-input 
dissipative dynamics, conditions are so complex 
as to require analysis of a multiplicity of 
causes and effects on any, apparently, single¬ 
phenomenon. Here, multiple causes may play a 
role on outcomes while multiple effects may react 
back on their causes and multiply them in turn. 
Such a logic of multiplicity flies in the face of the 
liberal politics which ascribes a core, causal 
quantum to agency and expects it to rationally 
manipulate its surrounds toward what should be, 
in turn, its rationally desired ends. As Biel points 
out in his The Entropy of Capitalism, capitalism is 
now in a state where its dissipation of entropy is 
magnifying its uncontrollability, smashing the 
liberal logics of causation and progression (as well 
as standard views of the political economy). 
Presently switching out of the neoliberal 
accumulation regime, phenomena within the 
system of capital (climate, violence, prices, etc.) 


are experiencing the mechanisms of a series of 
positive feedback loops and are thus spiraling out 
of control (thus increasing the fragility of the 
system). For example, we live in a world where 
financial instability increases the necessity of 
militarization to control, say, consequent outbursts 
of violence linked to hunger on the streets; where 
the control centers of the financial system react— 
through structurally-determined mechanisms—by 
tapping into markets promoting the militarization 
tendency generally as an ineffective means of 
control of violence or else of securing its own 
markets, thus influencing further rises in violence 
and financial instability. 9 

To comprehend the inter-linkages, the specific 
relations, between climate change and violence a 
similar understanding of systemic inter-linkages 
(re:, the example listed above) must be cultivated. 
We should say that rising temperatures do not 
correlate with violence causally, but systemically, 
with corresponding notions of feedback, and 
circular or retroactive causality (notions generally 
rejected within any liberal political philosophy 
supporting the system of capital under its 
dominant neoliberal ideology). In an August 2, 
2013 post at Firedoglake.com entitled, “Rises in 
Violence Linked to Climate Change,” DS Wright 
notes, “[sjome of the effects of a changing climate 
on the planet are pretty obvious - crop damage, 
higher energy bills and lower standards of living. 
One consequence that might not be so obvious to 
many is the resulting violent conflicts. A bad 
situation will lead to worse situations.” 10 Wright 
cites a study, “Quantifying the Influence of Climate 
on Human Conflict,” noting that it reports “a 
substantial correlation between climate and 
violent conflict.” 11 The study isolates what should 
be a surprising fact: even small changes in earth’s 
temperature or rainfall correlated with a rise in 
assaults, rapes and murders, as well as group 
conflicts and war. Wright also draws attention to 
the study’s prediction of what we have reported 
here, namely, that such increases in these 
phenomena are likely to lead to compounded 
violence. 12 

The study itself reports details drawn from 
empirical investigation: 

Drawing from archaeology, criminology, 
economics, geography, history, political science, 
and psychology, we assemble and analyze the 60 
most rigorous quantitative studies and document, 
for the first time, a remarkable convergence of 
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results. We find strong causal evidence linking 
climatic events to human conflict across a range of 
spatial and temporal scales and across all major 
regions of the world. The magnitude of climate’s 
influence is substantial: for each 1 standard 
deviation (1o) change in climate toward warmer 
temperatures or more extreme rainfall, median 
estimates indicate that the frequency of 
interpersonal violence rises 4% and the frequency 
of intergroup conflict rises 14%. Because locations 
throughout the inhabited world are expected to 
warm 2 to 4o by 2050, amplified rates of human 
conflict could represent a large and critical impact 
of anthropogenic climate change . 13 

Wright then cites a useful, concrete example 
of the genocide in Darfur where conflicts over 
access to water led to violence and notes that 
changes in climate may reinvigorate violent 
conflict between “historic adversaries that have 
remained dormant in less turbulent times.” 14 The 
original Rebecca Morelle article that Wright 
comments on also cites an increase in domestic 
violence in India during droughts as another 
example. Wright then proposes that we finally do 
something about climate change. 

Would it not be counterproductive to disagree 
with the conclusions and proposal Wright draws? 
In case any further evidence were needed to 
warrant that climate change is just the sort of 
verifiable reality we ought to take into account 
when analyzing the political economy (to say 
nothing, of course, of the necessity to realize good 
climate change policy for the sake of other species 
and our well-being in everyday life, should we be 
right to value it), Lauren McCauley, in a post from 
August 7, 2013, “State of Climate Report Reveals 
‘Unprecedented’ Arctic Melting,” cites the 
American Meteorological Society’s (AMS) recently 
released annual report, “State of the Climate in 
2012,” noting that it reveals “a planet undergoing 
dramatic environmental change.” 15 The AMS 
report was put together by 384 scientists from 52 
countries and used a variety of indicators such as 
greenhouse gas concentrations, atmospheric and 
sea-surface temperature measurements, cloud 
cover, sea-level rise, ocean salinity, sea ice extent, 
and snow cover. 16 The Arctic itself, the study 
informs, is continuing to warm at about twice the 
rate as lower latitudes; additionally, McCauley 
reports the following, all backed by empirical 
evidence, from the AMS study: 1) warm 
temperature trends continue near earth’s surface; 


2) sea level reaches record high; 3) greenhouse 
gases climb; 4) ocean heat content remains near 
record levels. 17 

While the existence of climate change, even 
anthropogenetic climate change, may be 
undeniable, it is less certain whether strong or 
direct correlations can be drawn between violence 
and climate change. This point was made by the 
researchers from the “Quantifying the Influence of 
Climate on Human Conflict” study. Might it not be 
the case that economic factors play the key 
mediating role between the phenomena of 
violence and climate change such that the link 
between the two is frustrated, indirect and 
specious? Can it be said with any degree of 
accuracy, as the researchers involved in the study 
do say, that a 2 degree Celsius (3.6F) rise in global 
temperature is enough to correlate with an 
increase by 15% in personal crimes, a more than 
50% increase in these crimes in certain regions? 
As Rebecca Morelle indicates, some scientists are 
skeptical of the conclusions drawn by the study’s 
researchers. Morelle notes that work published in 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences suggests that “this environmental factor 
was not to blame for civil war in Africa.” 18 She 
wrote at length: 

Instead, Dr Halvard Buhaug, from the Peace 
Research Institute Oslo, Norway, concluded that 
the conflict was linked to other factors such as 
high infant mortality, proximity to international 
borders and high local population density. 
Commenting on the latest research, he said: 
"I disagree with the sweeping conclusion (the 
authors) draw and believe that their strong 
statement about a general causal link between 
climate and conflict is unwarranted by the 
empirical analysis that they provide. "I was 
surprised to see not a single reference to a 
real-world conflict that plausibly would not have 
occurred in the absence of observed climatic 
extremes. If the authors wish to claim a strong 
causal link, providing some form of case validation 
is critical." 

III. Conclusion: Reform Vs. Revolution 
in the Structure of the The System of 

Capital and in the Current International 
Political Economy 

We cite the discordant views above if only to 
open all of the conclusions up to questioning and 
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further debate. For us, it bears repeating, if briefly, 
that skeptics regarding the cause of violence by 
climate change may be misguided not to address 
such issues systemically, outside of the liberal and 
neoliberal frames within which rational actors act 
out causes and where phenomena are supposed 
to proceed in what are, ultimately, tracks that are 
reducible to linear progressions of causes 
causing effects directly. For us, such simplistic 
demands on what are systemically inter-linked 
phenomena are not only unsatisfactory, but they 
are a very part of the ideology upon which the 
system thrives. What are too-often prescribed as 
policy changes within the current political 
economy, bent on maintaining the continued 
functioning of its accumulation regime, borrow 
from a similar rationale. In this ideological context, 
policy is fashioned on similarly pigeon-holed views 
and issues out in inadequate, when not harmful, 
outcomes. 

Though within the space of this report we 
cannot provide more concrete examples or offer 
more in-depth argumentation for our view, we 
will conclude with an example that may go some 
way toward claiming the rhetorical ground 
upon which we wish to stand. Hellen Grant, in a 
Counterpunch.org article from the August 2-4 
weekend edition relates the following: 

President Obama has also passed off the 
southern segment of Keystone XL, now 90% 
complete, as a pipeline simply transporting “oil”. In 
March 2012, even while standing in front of an 
‘oil-friendly’ crowd in Cushing, Oklahoma, and 
chirping the expedited go-ahead of the pipeline’s 
southern portion, the President did not have the 
courage to utter “oil sands” let alone “tar sands. ”... 
The longer we let our elected officials continue 
recklessly allowing or encouraging development 
of all fossil fuels, the slimmer our chances of 
regaining control of the climate change death 
spiral....it is already too late for half-solutions.... 
Urgently needed is a wartime-like “worldwide 
mobilization - to transform rapidly from our fossil 
fuel-reliant past and present to a clean energy 
future,” says Robert Weissman. Viable zero- 
carbon plans are already available in the USA, UK 
and Australia. “The question is whether we will 
have the courage to act before it’s too late. ” Such 
are the recent words of President Obama, ever 
more striking, considering that the world’s most 
powerful leader has not shown much of this 
desperately needed courage in his actions on 


tackling climate change. As Tom Weis pointed out, 
the President’s long-awaited ‘Climate Action Plan’ 
promotes natural gas fracking, radioactive nuclear 
power and mythical “clean coal”. ... The climate is 
spiraling into runaway warming. Obama’s 
promotion of cheap dirty fossil fuels makes coal 
regulations just window dressing on a disastrous 
policy . 19 

So again, even the deepest systemic-reform 
remains inadequate to the task of resolving global 
crises. If climate crises are a result of the structure 
of the current political economy, then no reform 
measures will prove sufficient. As we stated in our 
first report, a revolution in the very structure of 
the political economy that produces crises in the 
first place may prove to be the only viable solution. 
What is required is a political economy based 
on entirely different structures of systemic 
reproduction and allied regimes of accumulation. 
The concepts and even frames of perception 
we use to analyze political economy must become 
as non-standard and unconventional as the 
system upon which they are based (in its 
current, positive feedback-induced, high-input, 
dissipative dynamics). Though we do not here 
specify a low-input alternative germane to some 
revolutionary climate control strategy or policy, we 
will note that systems-theoretical concepts may 
become low-input alternatives to liberal notions of 
causation, agency, and futurally-oriented politics. 
As regards the task of conceiving a radical 
political economy, systems theory provides 
excellent resources for the task. 

Endnotes 

1. http://necsi.edu/. The full report of this NECSI study 
from 20111 may be found here: 

http ://arxiv.org/pdf/1108.2455v1 .pdf. 

2. King and Currier. URPE Newsletter, Fall 2012. Vol 43 
(4). 

3. Ibid. 

4. See his The Entropy of Capitalism. (Brill, 2012). 

5. Here, Istvan Meszaros’s notion of second-order media¬ 
tions of the system of capital is a strong influence on how 
these concepts are figured within our (but not Biel’s) dissi¬ 
pative systems-theoretical readings of the capital system. 
See Meszaros, Beyond Capital: Toward A Theory of Tran¬ 
sition. (Monthly Review Press, 2000). 

endnotes continued on page 13... 
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January 3, 8:00 am 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Pi Parlor 

Heterodox Analysis of 
the Great Recession (E 3 ) 

Presiding: James Devine 
(Loyola Marymount University) 

From the Oil Crisis to the Great Recession: 

Five Crises of the World Economy 

J. A. Tapia Granados (U of Michigan- 
Ann Arbor) 

Capitalism, Crisis and Class: The United States 
Economy After 2007-2008 Financial Crisis 
OzgurOrhangazi (Kadir Has University) 
Mathieu Dufour (John Jay College) 

Flaws in the Marxian Explanations of the 
Long Recession 

Ismael Hossein-zadeh (Drake University) 


Presiding: Mehrene Larudee 
(Al Quds Bard Honors College) 

Neoliberalism With a "State Capitalist" Face: 
The Case of BRIC Countries 
Anna Klimina (U of Saskatchewan) 

Macroprudential Regulations and Capital 
Flows: The Case of Turkey 

Bilge Erten (Columbia University) 
Armagan Gezici (Keene State College) 

The Role of Remittance Flow in the Nepalese 
Economy 

Kalpana Khanal (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Gender and Decent Work in Manufacturing: 
The Indonesia Case 

Shaianne Osterreich (Ithaca College) 
Discussants: 

Mehrene Larudee (Al Quds Bard Honors College) 
Firat Demir (University of Oklahoma) 


Income Inequality and the Appalachian Region 
Before, During and After the Great Recession 
John Hisnanick (US Census Bureau) 

Everyday Economics: The 2007 Economic Crisis 
Through Internet Memes 

Elizabeth Ramey (Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges) 

Discussants: 

James Devine (Loyola Marymount University) 
Tim Koechlin (Vassar College) 
Michael Perelman (California State U-Chico) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, P2 Parlor 

Heterodox International 
Economics (F 2 ) 


January 3,10:15 am 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Pi Parlor 

Inequality and Exploitation (B 5 ) 

Presiding: Gilbert Skillman 
(Wesleyan University) 

Exploitation and Labor in Economies with 
Fleterogeneous Labor and Agents 

NaokiYoshihara (Hitotsubashi University) 
Roberto Veneziani (Queen Mary, U of 
London and U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

Managers, Growth and Distribution 
Amitava Dutt (U of Notre Dame) 
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Temporary Employment and Increasing 
Earnings Inequality 

Hyeon-Kyeong Kim (Uof Massachusetts- 
Amherst) 

Peter Skott (U of Massachusetts- 
Amherst) 

Appropriation, Domination, and Exploitation 
Gilbert Skillman (Wesleyan University) 

Discussants: 

Erik Olsen (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 
Ramaa Vasudevan (Colorado State University) 
DanieleTavani (Colorado State University) 
FrankThompson (University of Michigan) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel,Tubman 

The Job Guarantee: 
Exploring the Opportunities (J2) 

Presiding: Stephanie Kelton 
(University of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Minsky's Approach to Ending Poverty: 

Jobs, Not Welfare 

L. Randall Wray (U of Missouri-Kansas 
City) 

Developing a Local Job Guarantee Program to 
Tackle Regional Economic Inequality 

Michael J. Murray (Bemidji State U) 

Complementary Currencies, Communities, 
Cooperation: The Local Job Guarantee 

Matthew Forstater (U of Missouri-Kansas 
City) 

Full Employment in America 

William Darity, Jr. (Duke University) 

Beyond Full Employment: Modern Money and 
the Job Guarantee 

Pavlina Tcherneva (Al Quds Bard Honors 
College) 

Discussants: 

Mathew Forstater (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Darrick Hamilton (New School) 
William Darity Jr (Duke University) 
Edward J. Nell (New School) 

L. Randall Wray (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 


January 3,12:30 pm 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Washington A 

David Gordon 
Memorial Lecture (B5) 

Presiding: Fred Moseley 
(Mount Holyoke College) 

Reflections on 50 Years 
of Political Economy 

Tom Weisskopf (University of Michigan) 

Discussant: 

Nancy Folbre (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

January 3, 2:30 pm 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Pi Parlor 
Joint Session URPE/IAFE 

Gender and Household Decisions 
and Divisions (Di) 

Presiding: Alicia Giron 

(Universidad Nacional Autonoma de Mexico) 

Elderly Care and Household Division of Labor 
and Finances: Bringing Gender Contract to the 
Comparison of Welfare States 
Sevinc Rende (Isik University) 

Financial Planning as Gendered Intra- 
Household Production Process 

John R. Moreau (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

A Model of Technology Adoption with Dynamic 
Intrahousehold Bargaining 

Chris Slootmaker (Colorado State University) 

The Gendered Nature of Intra-Household 
Decision Making In and Across Europe 
Katharina Mader (Vienna University and 
University of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Alyssa Schneebaum (Vienna University 
and University of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
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Discussants: 

Alicia Giron (Universidad Nacional Autonoma 
de Mexico) 

Joyce Jacobsen (Wesleyan University) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Tubman 

Value and Exploitation in 
Marxian Theory (B5) 

Presiding: Susan Feiner 
(University of Southern Maine) 

Productive and Unproductive Labor in Marxian 
Theory: Rethinking the Distinction through the 
Value Theory of Labor 

Antonio Callari (Franklin and Marshall College) 

Exploitation as Capabilities Inequality 
Faruk Eray Duzenli (St Mary's College of 
Maryland) 

Money, Demand and Value: How Changes in 
Demand Affect the Monetary Expression of 
Value in Marx 

David Kristjanson-Gural (Bucknell University) 

Single System Value Theory and the New 
Interpretation: A Unified Approach 

Erik Olsen (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Discussants: 

Fred Moseley (Mount Holyoke College) 
Bruce Roberts (University of Southern Maine) 

January 3, 6:00 pm 

URPE Reception for Members and Friends 
Loews Hotel, Commonwealth Hall C 


January 4, 8:00 am 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Anthony 

New Labor Process Research 
in the SSATradition (B5) 


Presiding: Don Goldstein 
(Allegheny College) 

Understanding Institutional Equilibrium, 
Decline, or Collapse in the Context of an SSA 
James Devine (Loyola Marymount University) 

Putting the Labor Process Back in SSA 
Research: An "Organizational Capabilities" 
Approach 

Don Goldstein (Allegheny College) 

China's Changing Labor Process and SSA In 
the Context of MarketTransition 
Zhongjin Li (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Hao Qi (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

What's Happening to Supervisory Labor: 
Downsizing, Changing Management Practices, 
Steps toward a New SSA? 

Michele Naples (College of New Jersey) 

Discussants: 

Hao Qi (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Thomas Herndon (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Mihnea Tudoreanu (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Tubman 

South-South Economic 
Integration and Development (F5) 

Presiding: Firat Demir 
(University of Oklahoma) 

Effects of ED! Flows on Institutional 
Development in the South: Does it Matter 
Where the Investors are From? 

Firat Demir (University of Oklahoma) 

South-South Economic Cooperation: Problems 
and Possibilities 

Amitava Dutt (University of Notre Dame) 

The Consequences of Expanding South-South 
Trade: Revisiting an Old Question in Light of 
Trade and Open Economy Models 
Arslan Razmi (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
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South-South Trade, Real Wages, and 
Commodity Prices 

Matias Vernengo (University of Utah) 

New Models of Development in the 
Southern Cone: Shifting Away from Neoliberal 
Orthodoxy Yet MovingToward Re-Primarization: 
The Cases of Brazil and Argentina 

Paul Cooney (Universidade Federal do 
Para-Brazil) 

Discussants: 

Arslan Razmi (U of Massacusetts-Amherst) 
William Darity, Jr. (Duke University) 
Matias Vernengo (University of Utah) 
Amitava Dutt (University of Notre Dame) 

January 4,10:15 am 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Washington 
Joint Session URPE/AEA 

Debating the Marginal Productivity 
Theory of Distribution (D3) 

Presiding: Michele Naples 
(College of New Jersey) 

Cambridge-Style Criticism of the Marginal 
Productivity Theory of Distribution 

Geoff Harcourt (University of Cambridge 
and University of New South Wales) 

Is the Marginal ProductivityTheory of 
Distribution Empirically Testable? 

Jesus Felipe (Asian Development Bank) 
John McCombie (University of Cambridge) 

The Marginal ProductivityTheory of 
Distribution in the Textbooks 

Fred Moseley (Mount Holyoke College) 

Discussants: 

Michele Mandler (University of London) 
Eric Miller (Summit Consulting) 
Robert Frank (Cornell University) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Tubman 
Joint Session URPE/IAFE 

Gendered Effects and Policy 
Implications (B5) 


Presiding: Nancy Folbre 
(University of Massachusetts-Amherst) 

Gender Effects and Property Rights in 
Environmental Context 

Natalia V. Czap (U of Michigan-Dearborn) 
Hans J. Czap (U of Michigan-Dearborn) 
Gary D. Lynne (U of Nebraska-Lincoln) 
Mark E. Burbach (U of Nebraska-Lincoln) 

Gendered Employment and Public Spending in 
China 

Tabitha Knight (Colorado State University) 

Practical Implications ofStandpointTheoryfor 
Institutional Change 

MarianneT. Hill (Mississippi Centerfor 
Policy Research and Planning) 

Social Reproduction in the Time of 
Neoliberalization: The Role of the Employment 
Guarantee in India 

Sirisha C. Naidu (Wright State University) 

Discussants: 

Nancy Folbre (U of Massachusetts-Amherst) 
Barbara Hopkins (Wright University) 

January 4, 2:30 pm 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel, Anthony 

Research Methods and Applications 
in Heterodox Economics (B5) 

Presiding: Frederic Lee 
(University of Missouri-Kansas City) 

A Data Triangulation Approach to Understanding 
the Behavior of Small Landholders in Bulgaria 
Mieke Meurs (American University) 

Agent-Based Computational Economics: 
Simulation Tools for Heterodox Research 
Jonathan Cogliano (Dickinson College) 
Xiao Jiang (Denison University) 

The Use ofQuasi-Experimental Design in 
Urban and Regional Research 
Thomas Lambert (Northern Kentucky 
University) 

Michael Bewley (Enalysis) 
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Measuring the Intra-Household Distribution of 
Wealth in Ecuador: Qualitative Insights and 
Quantitative Outcomes 
C Diana Deere (University of Florida) 
Zachary Catanzarite (University of Florida) 

Studying Low-Income Households 

Lynne Chester (University of Sydney) 

Discussants: 

Frederic Lee (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 
Christine Ngoc Ngo (University of London) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel,Tubman 

The Political Economy of 
Distribution (D3) 

Presiding:Tim Koechlin 
(Vassar College) 

"Dark Matter," "Black Holes," and Old- 
Fashioned Exploitation: Multinationals and 
United States Profitability, Growth, and 
Employment 

Mona Ali (SUNY-New Paltz) 

Generating, Appropriating, and Distributing 
the Benefits of Cooperation: A Comparison of 
Views of Economic Community 
Jonathan Diskin (Earlham College) 

Urban Inequality, Neoliberalism, and the Case 
for a Multidisciplinary Economics 
Tim Koechlin (Vassar College) 

A Theory That Accounts for Explosive Income 
and Wealth Dynamics 

Mehrene Larudee (Al Quds Bard Honors 
College) 

Discussants: 

Dorene Isenberg (University of Redlands) 
Bruce Pietrykowski (University of Michigan) 

January 4, 4:45pm 


January 5, 8:00 am 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel,Tubman 
Joint Session URPE/IAFE 

Globalization, Gender and 
Development (F6) 

Presiding: Linda Lucas 
(University of South Florida) 

Revisiting the Provisioning Perspective: 
Contributions of Gender and Development Re¬ 
search to Feminist Economics 

Gunseli Berik (University of Utah) 

Revisiting the Accounting forWomen's Work 
Project: What Difference Does it Make and the 
Challenges Ahead 

Maria S. Floro (American University) 

Globalization and the Deterioration of Labor 
Market Conditions: The Effects of the Economic 
Crisis on Gender Equality in Spain 
Lourdes Beneria (Cornell University) 

The Commodified Womb, Neoliberalism and 
the White Heteronormative Family 
Gillian Hewitson (University of Sydney) 

Discussants: 

Linda Lucas (University of South Florida) 
Ghazal Zulfiqar (U of Massachusetts-Boston) 

January 5,10:15 am 

Loews Philadelphia Hotel,Tubman 

HeterodoxTheories of the 
Business Enterprise (B5) 

Presiding: Frederic Lee 
(University of Missouri-Kansas City) 

Take the Money and Run: The Business Enterprise 
in the Age of Money Manager Capitalism 
Tae-Hee Jo (SUNY-Buffalo State) 

John F. Henry (U of Missouri-Kansas City) 


URPE Membership Meeting 

Loews Hotel, Washington A 
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From Capital to Market Capitalization: 
Industrial Change in the Connecticut River 
Valley, igg 8 - 20 i 2 

Marie Duggan (Keene State College) 

Market Governance and the Boundaries of the 
Firm: The Case of the United States Software 
Industry 

Erik Dean (Portland Community College) 

Developmental Rent Management Analysis: 
Learning, Upgrading and Innovation in the 
Telecommunication Industry in Vietnam 

Christine Ngoc Ngo (Drew University) 

Analyzing the Impact of Firm Governance 
Structure on Recessions 

Kenneth Levin (CUNY-Borough of 
Manhattan Community College) 

Discussants: 

Lynne Chester (University of Sydney) 
Henning Schwardt (University of Bremen) 


Loews Philadelphia Hotel,Tubman 

Eurozone Crisis (E3) 

Presiding: Gary Dymski 
(Leeds University) 

Eurozone Crisis: A Critical Perspective on the 
Impact of the Proposed Banking Union and 
the European Central Bank's Unconventional 
Policies on Economic Recovery in the Eurozone 
Ismail Erturk (University of Manchester) 

Central Bank Interventions in the Present Crisis 
Esther Jeffers (Universite Paris 8) 

In Search of Sustainable Paths for the Eurozone 
Jacques Mazier (Universite Paris 13) 

The Role of Ordoliberalism in the German 
Eurozone Crisis Management 

Brigitte Young (Universitat Munster) 

The Banking Union and the Eurozone Crisis 
Dominique Plihon (Universite Paris 13) 


Discussants: 

Gary Dymski (Leeds University) 
Malcolm Sawyer (Leeds University) 


endnotes continued from page 7 ... 

6. Some criteria for social collapse have been established 
by Joseph Tainter (see his The Collapse of Complex Soci¬ 
eties (Cambridge UP, 2013) and in another popular study 
by Thomas Homer-Dixon (The Upside of Down: Catastro¬ 
phe, Creativity, and the Renewal of Civilization (Island 
Press, 2008)), among a variety of others. 

7. For a more complete treatment and explanation of 
these points, refer again to King and Currier as cited 
above. 

8. URPE article ( ibid ); Robert Biel, The Entropy of 
Capitalism. (Brill, 2012). 

9. No one has gone farther than Nafeez Mosaddeq 
Ahmed in writing on the inter-linker nature of global crises. 
See his A User’s Guide to the Crisis of Civilization: And 
How to Save It (Pluto Press, 2010). 

10. Wright links to an earlier article by Rebecca Morelle, 
science reporter for the BBC World Service. 

http ://news.firedoglake.co m/2013/08/02/rise-in-violence- 
linked-to-climate-change/ 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. As reported in Wright’s post. 

14. Such an insight would dovetail nicely with Kees Van 
Der Pijl”s important and influential book, The Foreign 
Encounter in Myth and Religion: Modes of Foreign 
Relations and Political Economy. Pluto Press (2010). 

15. www.commondreams.org/headline/2013/08/07-7 

16. As reported in McCauley. 

17. This list quoted directly from McCauley. 

18. Morelle. “Rise In Violence ‘linked to climate change.’” 
www.bbc.co.uk/news/science-environment-23538771 

19. Counterpunch.org. “Obama Is Leading the World to 
Climate Hell.” August 2-4, Weekend Edition, www.counter- 
punch.org/2013/08/02/obama-is-leading-the-world-to- 
climate-hell/ 
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Continued from back cover... 

GW : That was the shocking thing for the local 
people: an integrated community. A white repair¬ 
man came in to fix the place up and he could barely 
conceal his disgust at the race mixing. They 
assumed the worst: it must be a pool hall, a front 
for prostitution. This was the EARLY sixties, and 
we were not doing at all what the people in the 
town thought! There were summer romances, I 
dated one girl. But this was not sex and drugs, far 
from it. 

MD: How did you all get along? You were an 
interracial community, and both sexes. 

GW: Most faces were white, and from the 
North. Well, there was one young white woman 
from Gastonia, North Carolina. She wrote 
enthusiastic letters home, and within a week her 
parents came to take her home. The young woman 
was mortified. Someone in town had called her 
parents. Her father could have experienced a 
consequence. 

There were a few black students. Nathan 
Hough, he was on his way to Delaware State 
University, which was a historically black college. 
There was one black girl from New Orleans. Plus 
some local outreach brought Dot Gill from the area. 
Nathan and Dot had a romance. There was one 
African, a man from Southern Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe). He was a black face, and had a career 
as a school teacher. 

Charles Webster was one of our advisors. He 
was about 30ish, while we were 20ish. He was a 
campus pastor at Clemson University in South 
Carolina. He had befriended Harvey Gantt who 
integrated Clemson to study architecture in 1962. 
At the time, Charles Webster was employed by 
Clemson Baptist church, and he lost his job as the 
result of his efforts. 

MD: Do you know what happened to the other 
fourteen? 

GW : We are going to have a reunion this fall, in 
Warrenton. Two people live in the Bay Area and I 
never even knew it! One is a psychiatrist. We’ve 
invited Harvey Gantt, the student who integrated 
Clemson. [Duke History professor] Ray Gavins 
had some connection to Warrenton, his wife 
Thurletta Brown- Gavins comes from Warrenton. 
Gaynell Brown owned Brown’s Superette, where 
we lived as a group. My fear was that our reunion 
would have no connection to the community, but 
that turns out not to be so. 2 

MD: How did your first meeting with the black 


community in Warren County play out? 

GW: We had an orientation in Durham, North 
Carolina. Along the 40 hour bus ride from Traverse 
City, Michigan, to Durham, NC, it was like I was 
entering a foreign country. Eva Clayton 3 was the 
main activist, and Theaosius Clayton. There were 
a couple of professors, all to tell us about the 
situation. We drove up to Warrenton the next day. 
There was a welcoming barbeque at Reverend 
Cheek’s, he was an extensive property owner at a 
place he called Recreation Forest. They were 
delighted to have us. 

We were invited in by the black community. 
We lived on top of Brown’s Superette. This was 
the middle class black establishment, along with 
the funeral home operator. They wanted to foster 
change responsibly. That summer the NAACP 
commandos came into town, and they were calling 
for boycotts, sit-ins, marches in the streets. Our 
sponsors were not sympathetic, they were politely 
advised to leave town. ‘We have this whole other 
group, you are undermining their gradualist 
approach... ’ In a way, we were being used, which 
we didn’t fully appreciate. That kind of division 
was true all over the place. People had taken a lot 
of risks, and suddenly found themselves called 
Uncle Toms. 

MD: So I thought the challenge would be to 
connect with the black community, but now I’m 
getting the impression that talking to the white 
people was the problem. 

GW: Yes, it was the white people who were a 
challenge to talk to. We did walk in to talk to the 
white businesses in town. White Southerners 
would tell us, ‘Our relations [between white and 
black] are better than up North; go back home and 
fix your own problems.’ One Jewish fellow who 
ran a store was clearly caught because he knew we 
were doing the right thing. The newspaper said, 
“These are not rabble rousers, these are peaceful 
people,” they implied we were not going to change 
much. 

GW: We were kind of on our own as to what 
we were going to do. Are we just going to putter? 
Scraping and painting and getting to know each 
other? Someone came in and asked if there could 
be some volunteers to go teach Vacation Bible 
School. I wanted to do something, so that would 
get me out. 

MD: We have that in New Hampshire, VBS. 
That is a lot of fun in the summer time. 
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GW: We came up with a program, ‘You and 
Your Vote’—with skits, and role playing. People 
would cast their ballots. I played the role of Cyrus 
P. Higgins, white segregationist candidate for 
governor, people just ate that stuff up. I’d say, 
“I asked my maid, she tells me the Negroes are 
happy...” That brought down the house. Nathan 
Hough was the insurgent black candidate, and he 
had mixed feelings. One night after his speech, he 
came right down into my space and sat next to me, 
I squirmed. That was unscripted. 

We walked door to door out in the countryside, 
saying “We’re part of a group to support voter 
registration, hope you can come to our show.” A 
mother did not appreciate having her daughter’s 
photo taken as a poster child of poverty in the 
South. A couple of girls, about 13, were delighted 
to have some guests. They didn’t much care about 
voter registration. 

People lived in one room shacks but they 
seemed happy. I discussed this with Charles 
Webster. He said that raising living standards is 
very important, but people can be happy in poverty. 
At the time, I would have none of it, but he has a 
point. Wealth does not buy happiness. 

By the end of the summer, I thought, ‘I’ve 
really matured, I’ve learned to reach out and 
introduce myself.’ But I hadn’t really changed that 
much. 

MD: Oh, I don’t know. Walking door to door 
and introducing yourself like that must have been a 
real experience. 

GW: You know, people almost expect us to ex¬ 
aggerate the danger. We just did not feel it that 
much. Well, there was one day when a car veered 
off toward us. It could have been bad news... but 
it was just an angry gesture. Our ‘You and Your 
Vote’ sign was shot through with bullet holes in the 
form of KKK. We called that KKK buckshot. 
Some guy who had worked for SCLC told me, 
’’That wasn’t buckshot, that was squirrel shot.” He 
sounded like he knew what he was talking about. 

MD: Did your wife Cathe also participate in the 
events of those years? 

GW: No, I met her one year later, working on 
a program to bring black and white kids from 
disadvantaged neighborhoods in Philadelphia to 
Swarthmore for a summer program. Like that 
would make a difference. 

MD: My father grew up in an Irish neighbor¬ 
hood in North Philadelphia, he was one of only two 
kids in his grammar school to go to college. The 
church reached out to him. That sort of thing does 


make a difference. 

GW: Well, maybe. There were very few black 
Americans at Swarthmore. The summer program 
was to recruit promising black and white junior 
high students, it was a forerunner of upward bound, 
there was no federal money yet. Is this really going 
to change the world? A visiting psychologist that 
summer said, ‘We are trying to make them more 
like ourselves, more middle class.’ 

GW: My biggest regret is I didn’t go to the 
march on Washington, which was August 28. A 
couple of our people did. I didn’t appreciate the 
historical significance. Targeting the Kennedys for 
going slow seemed the wrong goal, why not target 
the segregationists in the South? I was hitchhiking 
to Chicago on the day of the march, and it saturated 
the airwaves, and I knew immediately I had made 
a mistake. The worst thing was coming back to 
Swarthmore first day of class. My roommate was at 
the march, he was telling me how great it was! 


Endnotes 


1. A march for voting rights from Selma to Ala¬ 
bama on March 7, 1965 by 600 people was met 
with police beatings and tear gas. President 
Johnson proposed the Voting Rights Act on 
March 17, 1965, and it was passed in August. 

2. The reunion took place, September 6-8; “We 
were warmly welcomed and got good coverage 
in the local paper.” 

3. Eva Clayton was elected to the US House of 
Representatives in 1992, and served for five 
terms. 
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Gavin Wright: Remembering 1963 

(an interview by Marie Duggan) 


This summer I read Gavin Wright’s new book, Sharing the 
Prize: The Economics of the Civil Rights Revolution. Although 
some have argued the Civil Rights Movement never got to 
economic issues, he argues that the Movement sought economic 
improvement from the very start— and indeed attained it. Where 
some say modernization itself would have eroded segregation, he 
doesn’t think so, the battle had to be fought. In the book, he hints 
at a more personal story about registering voters in 1963, and I 
asked him to share it with me. 

Marie Duggan: That summer in Warrenton. You really had an 
option to go down, as I understand it. This was not a situation of 
being swept up in a crowd that is all moving in the same 
direction. If my understanding is correct, what led you to take 
such a self-consciously moral decision in the face of danger? 

Gavin Wright: Well, perhaps I was naive, but I didn’t feel in 
any danger. The local people were the ones who took the risks of 
losing their jobs, we students would all go back to our campuses 
after ten weeks. We had the fearlessness of short-term visitors. 

Also, it’s not like I was going to Mississippi. I knew some of 
the Freedom Riders, and I thought they might instill violence, and 
that might not be the right thing to do. I thought, ‘Why are you 
pushing things so hard? There will be deaths.’ What I missed is 
the power of getting the federal government involved. I just did 
not see the possibility of federal legislation to really change things. 

In terms of violence, North Carolina was not like Mississippi. 
Plus I was going down to register people to vote, 1 how can you 
possibly deny voting rights? Of course, it turned out in Selma that 
demanding voting rights could be very threatening. But at the 
time, many people in the Movement thought that the voting rights 
approach was misguided, that Kennedy was calling for voter reg¬ 
istration in the South simply as a way to pull people off the streets, 
and the cynical pointed out that he would get all the votes. The 
previous summer I had worked in construction, I was hoping for 
something more meaningful, voter registration in the South was 
one of the options. Black people in the mral South were very poor. 
I didn’t really think registering people to vote was going to change 
much. 

MD: How did your family react to your summer plans? 

GW: I came from a family with a social conscience, we 
attended Quaker meeting. They knew the AFSC was a good or¬ 
ganization, wouldn’t send young kids into danger. They weren’t 
worried either. 

MD: I have read that there were fourteen of you, living as an 
interracial community on top of a store. How did you all get 
along? 


continued inside on page 14... 















